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GIULIA. 
H. P. SPOFFORD. 

It was in passing through New York, early this 
Winter, that I encountered, at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and coming from the room next my own, a 
person who excited my interest, and let me confess 
my curiosity, in a peculiar degree. She was a tall 
and shapely woman, no longer young, you would 
say, for though her skin was still soft and smooth 
as a girl's, and the flush on her cheek was yet rich 
as that on the pomegranate, and the fire of her great 
black eyes was veiled by languid black-fringed lids, 
yet the hair that waved away from that dazzling 
forehead was as gray as one sees upon a woman who 
has reached her threescore years and ten. The face 
wore an habitual melancholy expression, which only 
enhanced its beauty, and, now and then, when its 
owner was addressed or pleased, something seemed 
to illumine it like a lamp behind a mask, and dim- 
ples and scarlet curves, a sparkle of teeth and flash 
of smiles and sudden changing colors made it, all at 
once, so perfectly young and beautiful that you for- 
got that either many years had set the seal of sad 
experience there, or else a sudden horror had 
blanched the hair and given the weight of a lifetime 
to some single day. The lady was clad in black silk, 
and a black lace shawl just caught upon her hair 
was brought forward and caught again at the bosom 
of her dress, whose square outlines revealed a waxen 
loveliness heightened by the black onyx pendants of 
her slender gold necklace. 

She was not at the table, and 1 had seen her only 
once or twice in the drawing-rooms, when one even- 
ing she entered a side-parlor, where nobody was pres- 
ent, and took her seat in the shadow of a window-cur- 
tain and awaited some one. Her companion— whom 
I had not noticed before, and whom I presently dis- 
covered to be her maid, a sturdy creature of more 
than the common height and erect as a grenadier, 
her black hair drawn back from her colorless face 
and pinned with a silver bodkin, her black eyes 
restlessly scanning everything — meantime patrolled 
the halls, with wraps and shawls upon her arms, and 
appeared ready to do battle with the first bidder for 
her favor. This woman, as I looked and looked 
again, seemed to wear a guise not unfamiliar — the 
somewhat odd dress, the bodkin, the manner— I was 
sure I had seen it before. I went ransacking all the 
corners of my recollection while I surveyed her, till 
of a sudden the thing I sought confronted me, as 
such things will, and I remembered the mountain 
village in New Hampshire where I had come across 
her, and where they told me she was the attendant 
of a lady whom no one ever saw, whose name she 
revealed to none, and whom she faithfully served 
while firing the curiosity of the whole village, and 
never allaying it. None of the simple souls there, 
to whom the outside world was as unknown as a 
star, could tell if her broken speech were the Celtic* 
brogue, lingua Franca, or the bocca Toscano itself. 
It would have been as easy to question a queen as 
that stately serving-woman ; but, in some occult way, 
it had come to be accepted that she cared for a 
noble lady from across the sea, lovely, unfortunate, 
and hiding from certain powers that had wrecked her 
life and perhaps the lives of others with her own. I 
remembered all this now in a flash, but had no time 
to dwell on my remembrance or on the coincidence 
of my meeting her again, so much was I absorbed in 
observation of the mistress of whom I had heard 
but whom I had not seen before. 

I sat now in the little anteroom, directly at the 
head of the ladies' entrance, from whence I could 
see my beautiful stranger much better than she 
could see me;, and as I remained there for some 
time I became insensibly more and more interested 
in her appearance, and longed to know something 
of her history. She is waiting for some one whom 
she has not seen for years, I said to myself— a lover, 
a brother, a husband ; she has appointed this public 
place of meeting that she may better judge of the 
effect produced by the change in her which she 
might never know if she should not first see, unseen 
herself; she has measured her strength and believed 
it equal to such trial ; and then she is evidently pe- 
culiar, and unused to the ways of the world; she 
has lived so secluded from it that all these people 
seem to her like shadows — I do hope Royal won't 
come for me until I see the end of the romance. 
And I maundered on about her in this way indefi-. 
nitely. 



She sat there quietly at first and for a little while, 
glancing at one and another that passed the door on 
the way to the grand drawing-rooms ; then she rose 
to look out of the window, but as the lamps were 
already lit in the house she could see nothing, and 
so resumed her seat. 

Dinner was but lately over, and splendidly clad 
ladies "were parading up and down in couples, dis- 
playing their trains and digesting their dinners ; but 
neither the richness of their garments nor the lustre 
of their ornaments caught her eye — she had perhaps 
seen enough of such things at some time of her life. 
Now and then her glance rested on some one of the 
cavaliers, rested the fraction of a second, and fell 
again with that infinitely weary and patient expres- 
sion which tells of long and lonely waiting. Now 
and then she left her seat and paced to and fro, in 
the room where she was totally alone, with a quick, 
impetuous step, but presently she was at rest again 
with both hands clasped upon her heart a moment 
and then lying idly in her lap as if they had never 
been disturbed by any wringing. She maintained 
this position so long that my mind wandered from 
her and became lost in mazes of measurement con- 
cerning the morrow's shopping at Stewart's. Sud- 
denly I saw my stranger start, spring to her feet 
with a stifled cry, bend forward with such a yearning 
eager face, then fall back in her chair and gaze at 
her hands, with her head slightly bent upon her 
breast, in an attitude either of languid indifference 
to all the world or of the intensest passion — I could 
not have told you which. 

A figure had just passed the door, a step hushed 
for me in the soft velvet of the floor, but a tall dark 
shadow, a certain haughty grace, a movement of the 
shoulder from whence depended the tasseled cloak 
that might have arrested any eye — a figure that 
passed swiftly up the long hall to the further parlor, 
and then came as quickly down through the draw- 
ing-room till it paused at the doorway of the last 
chamber and stood there opposite the beautiful 
woman with her head bowed upon her breast. 

A long moment's gaze it may have been— a satis- 
fying of the soul with looking at her— an eternity to 
her I can not doubt. And then a flashing motion : 

" Giulia ! " I heard ; and with lifted face and arms 
outflung, "Oh Antonio!" she cried, and rose, and 
wavered, and fell forward, and there was silence. 

If I tell you the truth, I shall acknowledge that at 
that moment I dared not look any longer. I should 
have felt like one desecrating the Holy of Holies. 
I might imagine the heart-beats of that breathless 
silence, the raining kisses on that forehead, on that 
cold cheek, the hot fierce tears, unconscious of place 
or people — but I saw nothing ; and it was not till I 
heard the man exclaiming in his own tongue, "Oh 
mother of God, she swoons ! " that, glad at heart, it 
something sorry too, I started to seize the carafe 
and find my vinaigrette, and darted across the hall to 
the sofa where he had laid her, but was intercepted 
by the maid who snatched the water from my hand 
just as I reached the door. 

" Make her alive again ! Open her eyes for me ! 
In twenty years, in twenty years ! " I heard him ejac- 
ulate, half under his breath, before I could retreat. 

And directly afterward the dark eyes were lifted 
once more and fastened on those bending over her 
with such ineffable tenderness, and all articulate 
sound was overwhelmed in a rustling of issimas from 
which the maid herself retreated and closed the door 
behind her. 

As she stood there, a grim guardian of that ecstasy 
of welcome within that had waited for twenty years, 
Royal summoned me ; and full of my story, of excul^ 
pation of the impulsive foreign people who could not 
veil their emotions like ourselves, and of wonder- 
ment concerning their past and future, I went along 
with him to make the evening-call we had intended. 

"It is an old story," said Royal, "confidence 
operators are plentier than victims of Italian tyr- 
anny ; the little tableaux may be very interesting, 
but meanwhile— just keep one eye on your dia- 
monds ! " 

This, by the way, was a favorite jest with Royal, 
who knew how I fastened every valuable I possessed 
inside my gown, and went about bristling with suspi- 
cion and pins. 

It was after leaving our friend's house that even- 
ing, and while walking back to the hotel, that we 
passed a little dimly-lighted church, before which a 
single coach was standing. 1 don't know what busy- 
body of a spirit impelled me to lean back on Royal's 
arm, and, finally, to linger and glance into the church. 



A single lamp made a misty center of the darkness; 
there was no congregation — there were no choristers 
— only shadows retreating among the aisles and pil- 
lars, and before the altar a priest was pronouncing a 
nuptial benediction upon my beautiful stranger and 
the one for whom she had waited, while the^maid 
stood by, no longer grim indeed, but quite dissolved 
in tears. 

"Well," said Royal, laughing at me as we went on 
our way again, "there is the end of it ! " 

" Yes," said I, " I always begin at the end of my 
romances and read the last chapter first. Now I am 
going to have the beginning." 

As for asking Royal that night, upon our return 
to the hotel, to go and rummage the register for me, 
I knew he never would do it in the world ; and as 
for subsidizing a chambermaid, and obtaining any 
useful information about my neighbors by that 
means, my courage quailed before the awful task. 
So as I sat with my feet on the fender and the door 
ajar, while Royal finished his cigar below, and while 
I was spinning out a hundred threads in my mind, 
which might be threads of these people's fates, sud- 
denly I heard a silver voice — a voice with a ring of 
gladness in it as if the whole world had opened from 
gray cloud and gloom into blue skies and sunshine 
and singing-birds — call " Felice ! " and on the instant 
a recollection rose, all alive, of an Italian day a half- 
dozen years ago. With the sound, the whole scene 
of that day was before me again ; the bright bay, the 
purple far-away hills, the little felucca in which we 
sped from island to island, the half-ruined castle ris- 
ing on the gray olive-slope of the sea-girt spot on 
whose shingle we, landed, and memory, commanded 
by the one word " Felice," opened at the story of 
that day as a book might do that I had laid face down 
on being called away. 

It was only one day of many odd days of adven- 
ture, after all, when I had left Royal talking with 
the fishermen among their nets, and had climbed to 
the old castle and made acquaintance with the with- 
ered dame whose perquisite it was, for a few coins, to 
show people over the place. I sat talking with her, 
and enjoying the view beneath me, a long while be- 
fore we began our ramble through the apartments, 
and whether it was the unusual largess with which I 
propitiated her, or the candied drops which I hap- 
pened to have by me and which relieved for a few 
moments a cough that was killing her, or whether 
it were the tone of our conversation, she seemed 
already to feel a kindliness towards me that put me 
quite at my ease in examining the place — a place of 
wondrous beauty as to its outdoor ruins, but with 
nothing uncommon about its habitable portion except 
a sense of desertion and forlornness made, perhaps, 
by faded hangings, worn mattings, bare tiles, long gal- 
leries where the sunlight bursting through stained 
and cobwebbed windows at the other end transmuted 
the heavy dust into a glory; rooms dark with fur- 
niture of an antique shape ; here and there a piece of 
yellow marble worth lingering to observe ; here and 
there a dingy painting of some saint whose ugliness 
merited martyrdom ; and, of course, at last one pic- 
ture, closely draped, before which the old dame did 
not pause. I did myself though ; and, with my para- 
sol, lifted the heavy cloth just long enough for the 
sunshine, which a shutter had been thrown back to 
admit, to strike the face beneath — the perfect oval — 
the laughing mouth — the skin overlaid with a flush 
as rich as the pomegranate's — to kindle afresh the 
fire of the great dark eyes behind their black-fringed 
lashes — to gild the golden hair that waved away 
from the dazzling brow in ripples of splendor. 

"The signora does well to pause," said the old 
dame, leaning on her cane; "to pause and gaze — 
she will not see again so fair a thing ! " 

But when I dropped the curtain and turned to ask 
some question, her old face, yellow and corrugated 
as if cut in ivory, was covered with tears. 

Certainly my first impulse was to console her, but 
at sight of sympathy all her self-control vanished ; 
her cane dropped and rolled away from her shaking 
hands, and her breast labored with sobs ; and it was 
not till we sat at last on a bench in the sunshine, 
when her tears were dried and her cough again sub- 
dued, that she unburdened herself of her grief, ex- 
claiming: 

" A fair, fair face indeed ! but it brought^me wo — 
it robbed me of my Felice ! " J ' 

"Felice?" 
, "That was my daughter, signora. It is true I 
have others — a son — but what is all you have beside 
the thing you have not ? " 
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"That is true," I said. 

" I will tell thee, signora," cried the old dame. 
" She is American. Perhaps she may, some time, 
meet my Felice — so bright, so strong, so cheery; 
oh, brightest, strongest, cheeriest, best. She may 
meet with her and speak to her of her old mother 
who is dying, who is dying, for the sight of her ! " 

This was not true at all, for the old mother was 
dying of consumption ; but I promised, if ever, in all 
the thirty millions of people, I encountered Felice, 
to deliver any message. 

"For see," continued the old dame, "it was 
when the young Countess Giulia came down here a 
bride, that my Felice was crazed with her beauty — 
with her beauty and her melancholy— ah, she was 
very sad, poor thing ! And she fancied Felice, and 
would have no one else wait on her. She would not 
speak to her husband, the 
count; she would only 
look at him, thus. For, 
to be sure, this is how it 
was :' 

"She was a maiden in 
the convent ; she had been 
there since her seventh 
year, and they took her 
home to her sister's bri- 
dal, and there she met 
the young Count Antonio. 
He was a Romali, signora, 
a cousin of our great Ro- 
mali, but she knew noth- 
ing of that and cared noth- 
ing. During all the fes- 
tivity she saw him daily 
and nightly — the poor 
thing had her freedom, 
signora understands, be- 
cause she was to go back 
to the convent present^, 
and because no one yet 
thought of her, of her 
heart, except young An- 
tonio. As for them, they 
danced together, they 
strolled together through 
the galleries where the 
ladies and their gallants 
were, they wandered to- 
gether in the gardens ; 
they never were alone, 
but they never knew it, 
signora, for them there 
were only themselves in 
the world. They loved 
each other, signora. She 
went back to her convent. 
Antonio was poor. He 
had not a crown. He de- 
pended on preferment. 
Perhaps his cousin would 
help him. He asked him. 
And this is what our elder 
count, Antonio da Romali, 
did : 

" He promised aid — oh, 
the most wretched ! — to 
his cousin. He assured 
him he would demand the 
maiden's hand for him. 
Word was brought to the 
maiden, signora, that her 

family were coming to wed her in the convent chapel 
to the Count Antonio. The happy maid sat dream- 
ing and smiling all day long, and talking to the 
other convent maidens of her lover — sat dreaming 
and waiting and chiding the hours. They brought 
her her wedding-garments, her veil, her rosary of 
pearls, her myrtle-leaves. She sat patiently beneath 
their hands thinking only of her lover, of the whis- 
pering mornings over her broidery-frame that time 
she was at home, of the flower-scented nights in the 
gardens there. Her mother came and told her of 
the splendor of her future life, of her palace in Rome, 
her villa beyond the gates, her castle here — it was 
different here, signora, a dozen years ago— of the 
jewels, the equipages. Little the child heeded her — 
she was thinking only of her lover. Then they led 
her out to the chapel — ah, signora, I see it all — so 
bashful, so happy, so dreamy, so beautiful ; the place 
was full of twilight, purple twilight everywhere ex- 
cept about the tapers on the altar. They wedded 
her. And when the bridegroom bent to kiss his 



smiling down-looking bride, when she looked up 
for the first time, it was our elder count, Antonio 
da Romali,. who was her husband, and she fell like a 
stone on the pavement there. Ah, welladay ! The 
Count Romali brought his bride down here ; it was 
thought the best ; mother and sisters had talked 
with her, and railed at her, and affrighted her ; the 
good nuns had prayed with her. She was his now, 
and he meant well by her; he meant alone by him- 
self to destroy the image of the young cousin, to put 
his own in the place ; but never another look would 
she give him, neither fair nor foul would she speak 
to him. She spoke to no one save my Felice; to 
her the little young thing confided her trouble, sig- 
nora. They were not fifteen years old, and the two 
wept together all day long. 

" Our count would not endure that long, believe; 




FAUN AND SATYR. 

of a sudden he whirled her away to Rome. Signora, 
in Rome the young Countess Giulia met her lover. 
Not often — now and then, at long distances, their 
eyes met across the room ; they never spoke to one 
another; they never touched each other's hands. 
But just the sight of him was meat and drink to her. 
Ah, signora, we know how it was. She no longer 
sat alone weeping by herself, but she went out into 
the world to find him, and the count covered her 
with splendor — laces that were like the hoarfrost, 
jewels that were like the stars. Only to her moth- 
er's palace the young countess never went. The 
treachery of her kindred she did not know how to 
forgive. But one day her mother, an idle woman, 
came to her; and with her she brought Antonio, 
Antonio the lover. 

" ' Will you make a scandal between the houses ? ' 
said her mother, and by-and-by went away and left 
Antonio behind her. 

"And this is the truth, signora. No words had 
ever passed between them since her marriage, and, 



as they sat there alone together, no words came now. 
But there was something the young Countess Giulia 
felt that she would say, for the count, her husband, 
had caused a rumor to reach her of Antonio's ways, 
wild as the winds of heaven. And now she rose and 
folded away her silks and flosses and 

" ' Antonio,' she said, ' do not forget there is anoth- 
er world.' 

"And he broke out : 

"' I would to God there were not, that 1 might end 
my misery here ! ' 

"She answered nothing just at once; she knew 
not what to answer. 

"'Are you so unhappy, my Antonio?' she said, 
then, yearningly. 

"And as she spoke he gazed at her, and all his 
longing was in his eyes, and he held out his arms to 

her, and she floated back 
from them, and he could 
only seize her two hands 
and cover them with kisses 
and tears. And then came 
in the count, her husband, 
in his court-dress, with 
oaths and outcry and a 
half-drawn sword. And 
then the Countess Giulia 
sprang forward at his in- 
solent speech. 

" ' What lover of mine 
is this?' she echoed him. 
• No lover, sir? It is the 
man I married at the altar, 
the man to whom I gave 
my hand in the convent- 
chapel, the man to whom I 
promised my obedience, 
my husband in the sight of 
all the saints and God !' 

"And it was the first 
that Antonio knew of the 
deceit practised on her, 
signora, as well as upon 
himself. 

"'And you dared?' he 
cried, advancing on his 
cousin ; but a dozen ser- 
vants — my son was one of 
them, alas, signora — sum- 
moned by the count's hand 
and voice, were in the 
room almost as he spoke, 
had overpowered Antonio 
and had borne him strug- 
gling out of the Countess 
Giulia's sight, and she 
never saw him again. For 
three nights afterward, the 
count came into her sleep- 
ing-room and bade her 
rise and follow him ; and 
she did so, down the long 
halls, the cold passages, 
and flight after flight of 
the stone stairs, till they 
were far beneath the 
ground. Then he held up 
his lamp and showed her 
an arch of the masonry 
where the mortar was yet 
damp. 

'"Look at it,* he cried. 
4 Behind just ruch a place as that your Antonio, your 
husband in the sight of the saints and God, is sealed 
to rot his accursed life away ! ' 

"Believe he lied to her, signora ! It is not so easy 
to wall men up in living tombs in Rome ! 

"But whether he did or no, Antonio was not seen 
any more, and the authorities asked no questions. 
And, signora, at accusation of the head of his house, 
in some dungeon of the Holy Office doubtless he 
wastes and pines to-day, and will till our Count 
Romali goes to his account. 

"Then he is Count Romali, and there is no charge 
against him, and he will be set free to heir the great 
estates, perhaps to have his wife at last. How can 
I tell ? For in the night I woke with a shadow by 
my bed, a white-haired shadow in the moonlight— 
the golden-hair turned to silver in a week's time. 
She had come for my Felice. 

"She told me her story as I have told it now; she 
showed me her jewels that would answer all their 
wants for a lifetime. Felice hung about my neck ; 
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I parted her hands myself — for could I let the 
young thing go alone? That night — that very 
night — the boat put off to set them on the ship 
bound over seas. She told me the news would 
reach her, and when the old count passed away 
I should hear from them if they lived. He can 
not last long, signora," said the old dame just 
ready to surrender her own breath. 

When I stepped on board our boat again that day, 
the dame hobbled after me and left a worn coral 
rosary in my hands, to be given to Felice with her 
blessing;, and all my asseveration of inability was of 
no consequence whatever ; so that not to break her 
heart I was obliged to take the thing, though con- 
scious that it was flat burglary. I had satisfied the 
voice of duty by carrying with me this coral — over 
which prayers had been mumbled, and on which 
children had cut thejr teeth for generations — wher- 
ever I went, till it had become an unconsidered habit ; 
and it lay now forgotten in the trunk which stood 
open behind me while I sat by the fire with this 
alone of my Italian days suddenly made vivid and 
real again by that one word " Felice." 

It was all in a moment that I recalled it, rather 
that it came without recalling, that I compared the 
golden-haired lady of the portrait in the old castle, 
and my beautiful silver-haired stranger, that I put 
this and that together, that I sprang to the trunk 
and brought up the worn-old coral. Presently 
the stately, heavy step went by my door. 

" Felice ! " I called in my turn, and the pale, 
tall serving-woman stood upon the threshold. 

"Will you tell me," said I, "are not the Count 
and Countess da Romali in the next room ? " 

The woman grew taller and paler while I 
spoke. I was sure she took me for an emis- 
sary of the Holy Office, a spy of the dead old 
count's. 

"I thought madame wished some service," 
said she, and turned about. 

" Wait a minute ! " I cried. " Did you ever 
see this before ? " and I held up the worn-old 
coral. 

She moved her head, with an indifferent 
stare, and then the glance seemed to dart from 
her eyes and alight upon it. 

" My mother ! my mother ! " she cried. " Oh, 
thou hast seen her, thou hast been at the Cas- 
tle Romali ! " and in a moment she was on her 
knees over the old coral, chattering her own 
tongue as if it were a very confusion of tongues, 
and the two of us were crying together. 

" You were right about the end of the ro- 
mance," said I to Royal, as he came in just then 
from his cigar. " I had the beginning of it that 
day at Porto Romali, do you recollect now ? " 

"And this is the frontispiece," said Royal. 



reticent, saying little, she lived in a world clothed 
in her own sweet fancies, laying up stores of poetic 
imagery, gathered from the beautiful landscape and 
seascape which surrounded her. Here, through 
lonely years, she watched the ebb and flow of the 
tides, the movement of the ships, the gleaming of 
the light from the summit of the great tower, the 
motion of the waves, the breaking of the surf, the 
morning sun over the sea, the evening sun athwart 
the meadows. And here, all unwittingly to herself, 
was she gathering the materials which in future 
years would be used in building the rare structures 
her genius would create. 

It was not until July 1863, that Jean Ingelow pub- 
lished her first volume of poems. They were issued 
in London under the simple title " Poems by Jean 
Ingelow." They became popular at once, and the 
author, unknown to fame, her very name considered 
an assumed one, had the happiness of attaining rep- 
utation without patronage or advocate, and without 
the slow process of living down carping criticism 
and slowly growing into appreciation and honor. 
Her success in London induced the Boston publish- 
ing house of Roberts Brothers to send for a copy of 
the book and to issue a reprint of it in the following 
November. More than 75,000 copies of her works 
have been sold by her American publishers, and 
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No words of introduction are needed, on our part, 
when we present to our readers the intellectual and 
soul-lit face of Jean Ingelow. In thousands of Amer- 
ican homes her genial presence is recognized as that 
of a fondly cherished friend, welcomed to the kind- 
est hospitalities of the house, and dearly prized as 
one whose gentle influence raises aspiration for true 
piety of the heart, culture of the intellect, and purity 
of life. 

Jean Ingelow was born in the year 1830, in the 
town of Boston, Lincolnshire, in the east of England. 
In this old town, near the sea, full of antiquities and 
memorials of the past, surrounded by green mead- 
ows and washed by the river Witham ; with the 
great church tower of St. Botolph rising ever before 
her eye, with the music of the sea murmuring ever 
its mournful cadence in her ear, she passed her 
quiet childhood. She was one of eleven children, 
her father being a banker and a man of culture, her 
mother of Scotch descent. There seems to have 
been little incident to distinguish this part of her 
life. She was not a precocious child, and only re- 
markable for a retentive memory. She was ex- 
tremely timid, and easily overawed through fear. 
Her great desire was to be left to herself, where she 
might hold companionship with her own thoughts. 
Her soul was "like a star and dwelt apart." One 
of her favorite resorts was a bay-window in a room 
which overlooked the river. Here, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes in the society of a favorite brother, 
she dreamed away the hours. Here, too, shy and 



nearly as many in England, and it is not yet eight 
years since the first volume was issued. 

Well may Miss Ingelow rest upon her laurels, and 
be grateful for the brilliant success she has achieved ! 
But humility is one of the charms of her character. 
She shrinks from notoriety, and says she wishes to 
be known "only as a name." She lives with her 
mother in London, a quiet unostentatious life, de- 
voting herself to her literary labors and to works of 
benevolence and charity. She says that one of the 
great pleasures she finds in writing is that it gives 
her more command of money to help those who are 
in need, than falls to the lot of most women ; and 
she has repeatedly extended her charitable aid to the 
land where she has found so many friends. Miss 
Ingelow loves America and the Americans. She 
compliments our country, moreover, by giving to 
her American publishers the, exclusive publication of 
her last volume with new poems never before print- 
ed. She does not intend to have the volume pub- 
lished in England for some time. She is only forty- 
one years old, and wonderful as is her renown, we 
trust she has not yet reached the meridian of her 
power. A severe illness, during the last Summer, 
made her friends tremble for the life whose early 
close would be an irreparable loss to the world. 

The fame of her first volume of poems is world- 
wide. "The High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire " took' possession of the popular heart. Its 
popularity has given rise to innumerable parodies ; 
it is a favorite selection for elocutionists, and it is 



embodied in reading-books for schools. Its scenic 
effect is remarkable, and so is its rhythmical power, 
for it almost sings itself. Who can ever forget the 
subtle melody of the old spinner's refrain, 

" A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath, 
Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth ! " 

or the musical iteration of the call of the kine from 
the pasture ? " Songs of Seven " is the corner-stone 
of Miss lngefow's fame ; " Divided " is a tenderly 
touched story of "the letting go of hands;" "The 
Letter L " and " Supper at the Mill " have found large 
circles of admirers. There is a poem in the first vol- 
ume which is not so often quoted as many others, 
but over which the poet's muse floats with spiritual 
grace. "The Maiden with the Milking Pail " is red- 
olent with the breath of green meadows, fragrant 
with the perfume of rural flowers, pure as the maiden 
whose charms inspire it. 

" Contrasted Songs " and " Songs with Preludes " 
are to us the gems of Miss Ingelow's second vol- 
ume. From the latter we give the prelude to wed- 
lock as one of the most artistically-touched pen-pic- 
tures in the English language. 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

The racing river leaped, and sang 

Full blithely in the perfect weather, 
All round the mountain echoes rang, 

For blue and green were glad together. 

This rained out light from every part, 
And that with songs of joy was thrilling; 

But in the hollow of my heart, 
There ached a place that wanted filling. 

Before the road and river meet, 
And stepping-stones are wet and glisten, 

I heard a sound of laughter sweet, 
And paused to like it, and to listen. 

I heard the chanting waters flow, 

The cushat's note, the bee's low humming- 
Then turned the hedge, and did not know — 
How could I ? — that my time was coming. 

A girl upon the nighest stone, 
Half doubtful of the deed, was standing, 

So far the shallow flood had flown 
Beyond the 'customed leap of landing. 

She knew not any need of me, 

Yet me she waited all unweeting ; 
She thought not I had crossed the sea, 

And half the sphere to give her meeting. 

I waded out, her eyes I met, 
I wished the moment had been hours ; 

I took her in my arms, and set 
Her dainty feet among the flowers. 

Her fellow-maids in copse and lane, 
Ah ! still, methinks I hear them calling ; 

The wind's soft whisper in the plain, 
The cushat's coo, the water's falling. 

But now it is a year ago, 
But now possession crowns endeavor ; 

I took her in my heart, to grow 
And fill the hollow place forever. 

The "Story of Doom," the leading poem in the 
Volume, is her most ambitious effort. While we 
allow that her plot has the merit of originality, 
that the supernatural agencies are skilfully hand- 
led, the lovemaking charmingly portrayed, and the 
descriptive portions gems of their kind, we find 
many portions obscure, many wanderings off upon 
side issues, and a deficiency in that magnetic power 
which has made us willing captives in so many 
noble efforts of her muse. 

We come now to the new volume of Miss Ingelow's 
poems, "The Monitions of the Unseen and Poems 
of Love and Childhood," which in some respects 
takes a higher rank than either of its predecessors. 
The leading poem, " Monitions of the Unseen " — we 
wish it had a more simple name — deserves the rank 
it holds, for its moral standard, and lofty flight of 
imagination. How unobtrusive are its teachings of 
submission to the divine will, the obligation which 
binds us to do the duty lying next us, not " as I will, 
but as Thou wilt ! " 

What an exquisite piece of word-painting is "The 
Mariner's Cave," and yet how searching and tender 
is the force and fervor with which it seeks to draw 
us to the higher life ! 

What charming simplicity and innocence glow in 
the musical measure of " The Two Margarets." Then 
there are the "Songs and Sonnets." Among the 
sonnets we like " Compensation " for its pure Saxon, 
vigor and power, and " Looking Down " for its orig- 
inality and aspiration. Among the lyrics we admire 



